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TEN YEARS AFTER: THE MUNN- 
BARR REPORT 


TEN YEARS AGO this Association published “ New Zealand 
Libraries, a survey of conditions and suggestions for their 
improvement by Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh and John Barr, chief librarian, Auckland pu lic 
libraries, prepared under the auspices of the Carnegie cor- 
poration of New York.” The decade which followed the 
publication ef this report proved a momentous one in the 
history of libraries in this country. It was rich, stormy, ex- 
hausting and stimulating to all those who helped to effect the 
changes made. Now as World War II appears to be drawin 
to a close, it is fitting that we should look back on this peri 
and appraise its achievements and its failures. Ralph Munn 
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and John Barr in this issue, both add postscripts to the docu- 
ment of 1934. A. G. W. Dunningham, as an energetic pro- 
tagonist during 1934-44, discusses the battles ahead in 
1944-54. 


A MINOR MIRACLE OF THE WAR 





Ralph Munn, Director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 





THAT THE movement to develop New Zealand libraries has 
persisted throughout the last five years is, to me, one of the 
minor marvels of the war. Recalling that New Zealand has 
been engaged in war since 1939, and that for a time follow- 
ing Pearl Harbour her shores were actually threatened, I can 
ay wonder at your determination to keep your library goals 
constantly in sight. “The progress—even the survival—of the 
movement is, of course, due solely to your own devotion to 
the cause. And it is that devotion which assures final success 
after the war. 

The uncertainties which crowd the post-war horizon give 
every librarian added faith in his cause. To the democracies 
will come problems which seem even more difficult of solu- 
tion and more dangerous than the war itself. Widespread 
recognition of these- problems, and an earnest endeavor to 
understand them, are essential in every democracy. To the 
librarian there is presented the urgent necessity of attracting 
every possible reader to the books which give better know- 
ledge of historical backgrounds, racial differences, the 
intricacies of international relationships, and the economic 
structure upon which we must all stand. Books and lib- 
raries cannot do the job alone, but neither are the press and 
radio adequate; every means of dissemination must be used. 

Ten years ago I sensed the feeling of isolation which per- 
vaded New Zealand. Smallest and most remote of the 
dominions, it seemed utterly alone in its South Seas setting. 
I was amazed that a population so small, no larger than that 
of the county in which I live, could support a governmental 
structure of national proportions, and a culture which was 
becoming indigenous. I am simply quoting one of your 
own spokesmen when I refer to much of the New Zealander’s 
viewpoint in 1934 as being insular. 

As a result of global war, New Zealand is inevitably 
being drawn into world affairs. Your former simple 
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economy of shipping primary products to England in_ex- 
change for goods and credits has probably gone forever. The 
manufacturing to which you have been forced to turn will 
no doubt remain and grow, bringing in its train a host of 
industrial, economic, and political issues. You have a 
minister in Washington, a military mission in London, and 
gallant soldiers the world over. There is lasting significance 
in this outward movement and viewpoint—significance for 
every New Zealander, and responsibility for every librarian. 

No one who has watched the New Zealand library situation 
over the last ten years can doubt for a moment that the 
librarians will accept and meet these new responsibilities. 
Remember always that during the first part of the last decade 
New Zealand had scarcely recovered from the depression, and 
that during its last half you have been engaged in a war for 
survival. With those limiting conditions in mind, your lib- 
rary progress appears highly creditable. The Country 
Library Service, the extension of free service among the 
smaller communities, and the development of school and 
children’s library work are all substantial gains. 

The most important gain, the one which gives full assur- 
ance of continued growth, is the personnel. A decade ago 
only a handful of librarians had had experience, training, or 
observation abroad. Now there is a considerably bole of 
librarians who have studied and observed library services 
throughout the world and whose viewpoints are world-wide 
in scope. The adoption of New Zealand’s own syllabus of 
training for librarianship should assure a continued supply 
of competent librarians. 

Month by month New Zealand Libraries reflects the 
healthy growth and activities of the Library Association, with 
its branches, sections and committees. My mind goes back 
to articles by Mervyn Nixon and C. S. Perry on “ What's 
Wrong with Library Service in New Zealand?” As long 
as you are dissatisfied and willing to probe for the faults, you 
will progress. 


TO BURN OR TO BURY! 

Ten years of the Munn-Barr Report! Perhaps the most 
fitting form of celebration would be to take the report out 
and burn or bury it. It was intended to focus public atten- 
tion upon the importance of library service and the inade- 
quacies of the existing system, and to suggest ways in which 
those inadequacies might be corrected. To a large extent, it 
has served these primary purposes. It also has forced all 
responsible New Zealand librarians to think constructively of 
the problems of their own areas and of the dominion. Some 
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of its recommendations have been fulfilled, alternate and per- 
haps better plans have been. devised to meet other needs. 
Much remains to be done. John Barr and I had no wish to 
set the final blueprint by which all library development must 
be fashioned; we knew that experience, altered conditions, 
and the combined thinking of all librarians would and 
should point the way. 


May I add the personal note that after ten years my 
memory of all of you who are making library history in New 
Zealand constitutes one of my choicest possessions. I am 
genuinely proud of my association with New Zealand. One 
of the good features of the war is that the people of your 
country and mine are becoming better acquainted. I am 
glad of that. And may we enter a period of many decades 
which will be marked by peace and constructive works. 


N.Z. LIBRARIES, 1934-44 


OR 
HASN’T IT BEEN FUN? 





John Barr, Chief Librarian, Auckland Public Libraries. 





LOOKING BACKWARDS at the library situation in New Zealand in the 
early ’thirties I think the overall picture could be described as unin- 
spiring. Public library activity (with any meaning attached to the 
word) was confined to the main centres, and only one of them, Dun- 
edin, was operating a free service. In fact, only one other place of 
any considerable size—Timaru—had a free library service. Welling- 
ton and Auckland were showing some progress in developing their 
public library systems on the subscription plan, supported by reason- 
ably adequate funds provided by the municipalities. But outside of 
the main centres public libraries were not progressing very well. In 
some of the secondary towns where there were enthusiastic committees 
fairly good results within the limitations imposed by the subscription 
plan were being obtained, that is, an averagely good supply of cur- 
rent, light reading was provided. The service in small towns was 
generally feeble if not pathetic, and as the subsidy for country lib- 
raries—about £3,000 for the whole Dominion—had been suspended 
during the depression years most small town libraries were in a par- 
lous condition, and many had given up trying to function. 

In addition to the lending services the main centres provided fairly 
good reference departments, and all of them had established children’s 
sections, and Wellington and Auckland had school library services in 
operation. But judged by British and American standards of book 
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selection, equipment, and staffing, children’s library work did not rate 
high. Where children’s library work was undertaken in secondary 
towns, with few exceptions—Timaru being again notable—the stan- 
dards were distinctly low. In smaller towns children’s library service 
virtually did not exist. 


The libraries of the university colleges were in a comparable posi- 
tion with the public library system. While buildings in some cases 
were adequate, stock and staffing were in all cases well below overseas 
standards, and financial provision was hopelessly inadequate to rectify 
the deficiencies. 


School library services of all grades—primary, secondary, and tech- 
nical—were either non-existent or functioned in splendid isolation. 
Except where old boys or an enthusiastic master or a municipality 
had done something exceptional there was little good discernible. 


There was no National Library, and Government departments had 
mostly apologies instead of good books bearing on their operations. 


Granted that New Zealand contained some splendid book collections, 
such as the General Assembly Library, the Alexander Turnbull, the 
Hocken, and the Grey Collections, I think it will be generally admitted 
that the library situation at the beginning of the ’thirties was un- 
worthy of a state which had earned for itself a world reputation as a 
progressive democracy. The advancement which had taken place in 
libraries in Great Britain and the United States during the early part 
of the twentieth century had failed to inspire us, and the spectacular 
advance which followed World War I in British libraries, especially 
in rural services, had no counterpart in New Zealand. Perhaps the 
most severe criticism which could be made of the Dominion’s library 
service at this time was that it lacked a general policy. Co-ordina- 
tion was practically non-existent, and the various types of libraries 
functioned in local watertight compartments. 


RENAISSANCE. 


1932 must, I think, be considered the beginning of New Zealand’s 
library renaissance. In that year the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York offered the four main university colleges sums of money for 
library development, conditional upon their respective librarians (in 
office or to be appointed) being given improved status and remunera- 
tion, and sending them overseas for professional study. All four 
colleges accepted the offers. At the same time the Corporation made 
available visitors’ grants to a number of librarians and senior assist- 
ants in other libraries to study library development in the United 
States or Europe, and all were accepted with generally satisfactory 
results to the giver and taker. In retrospect I am convinced that the 
Corporation had considered its entry into New Zealand’s library field 
very carefully, and its offer of overseas scholarships and grants was 
part of a well-thought-out policy. By inviting some of the key per- 
sonnel to study library development overseas it may have hoped that 
it would instil a spirit of dissatisfaction with the prevailing conditions 
in the Dominion. -Whether my conjectures are correct or not the 
result was just that, for in 1933 the executive of the Libraries 
Association of New Zealand (as it was then named) learning that 
Australia had applied to the Corporation to undertake a library sur- 


vey of the Commonwealth, requested a similar survey of the Dom- 
inion, 
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THE SURVEY. 


And so we come to 1934 and the publication of the Survey Report, 
and here I feel impelled to pay a tribute to Ralph Munn for his work 
on that job. A better qualified man, both professionally and per- 
sonally, could not have been found. His training and experience in 
librarianship goes without saying or he would not have been asked to 
undertake the work, but he added to these qualifications an inquiring 
mind, a critical faculty of an extremely high order, and an under- 
standing manner which endeared him to all with whom he came in 
contact, 


It would be superfluous at this date to recapitulate the recommen- 
dations of the Survey Report, but with an eye to what I shall relate 
later it should be enough to state that the main recommendations 
were: 


That the libraries of New Zealand should function as cultural, 
vocational, and recreational institutions for young and old. 


To do so satisfactorily and equitably they should be free and 
have adequate funds to carry out their services. 


That a national system of libraries should be developed com- 
prising urban and rural services, with regional grouping and 
a national library as the apex. 


That standards of professional training should be raised and 
remuneration of librarians improved. 


That school libraries should be improved. 
That the Libraries Association (old style) should embark upon 


a programme of work to achieve the objects for which it was 
formed. 


In the simplified form in which I have set out the recommenda- 
tions it would not appear a very difficult task to carry them into 
effect. But there were difficulties, as we were to discover. First 
there was the question of adopting the report, which was achieved 
with comparative ease at the Annual Conference of the Association 
held at Timaru in March 1935, the only breath of opposition coming 
from an offended minority which felt that the surveyors had not 
appreciated the work they had done. A more serious problem was 
finance, one which was not overcome until the Carnegie Corporation 
grant was received in 1939. Allowing for these obvious and natural 
difficulties at the outset, and since 1939, the problems which World 
War II placed in our way, we may now try to see where we stand ten 
years after 1934. ; 


Perhaps the simplest way to answer the question is to take the 
recommendations of the Survey Report item by item. 

Recommendation 1 suggested that the libraries of New Zealand 
should function as cultural, vocational, and recreational institutions 
for young and old. Well, how far have we gone to achieve this? A 
little way—but a little way only I think. The standard of book selec- 
tion has improved considerably and the threefold purpose of libraries 
has been accepted generally by librarians and library authorities, but 
only in one section of public library activity can it be said that it is a 
definite and conscious end, namely the libraries connected with the 
Country Library Service and those larger libraries outside the orbit 
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of the C.L.S. (e.g., Dunedin, Timaru and Palmerston North). Briefly 
therefore we. have to admit only partial progress has been made in 
the fundamental Recommendation of the Report. 

Recommendation 2, which strongly urged the adoption of the free 
library principle, might conceivably have formed part of Recommen- 
dation 1, but unfortunately, I now realise, did not do so. It was my 
intention (and I feel that I can vouch for Ralph Munn) that we 
hoped that the two recommendations would be read as consequential. 
In my opinion Recommendation 1 cannot be realised completely until 
Recommendation 2 becomes a fact, and the failure of the cities and 
larger towns outside the present scope of the C.L.S. is one of the 
great disappointments I must acknowledge in the implementation of 
the survey’s recommendations. Granted that we have been engaged 
in a great, all-absorbing war effort during half of the decennial 
period, I cannot help feeling that more effort might and could have 
been made towards rectifying the cardinal mistake in New Zealand’s 
library policy. With the approaching end of the war I am hopeful 
that opportunity will be taken to bring about this essential change in 
library policy. In the reconstruction of the Dominion’s social and 
economic framework after the war knowledge in every field of endea- 
vour—material, moral, and spiritual—will be needed, and in this great 
task libraries have an important part to fill which they cannot do if 
the old narrow sphere of recreational reading is to be their main 
contribution. 

If the larger libraries have failed to show progress in adopting the 
free library system it is gratifying to record the progress made in the 
smaller towns under the auspices of the C.L.S., which in the period 
since its inception, in 1938, has grown from 16 to 45 libraries. 

Recommendation 3 which dealt with the abolition of the library 
rate of a penny in the £ has not been achieved, but the rate limitation 
has been increased to twopence. As many of the larger libraries 
function under the Municipal Corporations Act which does not limit 
the amount spent on libraries, this recommendation is not so impor- 
tant in fact as it would seem. On the whole, expenditure on libraries, 
both municipal and independent, has shown a considerable increase. 

Recommendation 4, a subsidy for country libraries, which was 
merely interim, has not been implemented and has now become 
merely_of historic interest, due to the action of the government in 
inaugurating the C.L.S. and providing a fuller and better service than 
even the most optimistic of surveyors could have imagined possible 
when they made their recommendation. 

Recommendation 5 dealt jointly with urban and rural libraries, 
which I though then was the right approach to the problem. Recent 
library thought has convinced me that we were right although I had 
not then realised that a complete amalgamation of town and country 
a la McColvin was feasible. For the present purpose I propose to 
keep the two types of library strictly apart. While fitting into the 
general scheme, the report recommended the enlargement of metro- 
politan systems to include adjacent local authorities in a unit. As 
far as I know nothing has been done in this direction, although pro- 
gress has been made by two local authorities on a co-operative basis, 
but the outbreak of the war suspended (I hope I am not being over 
optimistic in the use of the word) what looked like a most promising 
experiment in local body relations. An obsolete system of local gov- 
ernment is the great stumbling block to this recommendation, and 
pending a revision of local government I see little likelihood of change 
unless a voluntary amalgamation, such as the proposal indicated 
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above, can demonstrate its wisdom and practicability. 


RURAL LIBRARIES. 


With regard to rural] libraries the C.L.S., proceeding on a realistic 
basis, has improved country libraries to a surprising degree. Acting 
on the principle that the first need of people residing in the country 
was to have an improved book service it utilised existing libraries 
whether controlled by the local authority or independent committee, 
and gave them a better service than they had ever had before. It is 
operated to such good effect that in a little over six years (all but 
one of them war years) 510 towns and places now participate fully 
or partially in the supply provided by the C.L.S. In addition, some 
hundreds of individuals who are isolated from a public library are 
supplied with reading matter. In keeping with the spirit of modern 
librarianship the C.L.S. has just recently inaugurated a school library 
service which operates in 650 schools. The C.L.S. book stock com- 
prises 90,080 volumes (53,577 non-fiction, and 36,503 fiction) in the 
adult section, and 68,197 volumes in the schools division, a total of 
158,277 volumes. The expenditure for the financial] year 1943-44 was 
£23,659. 


The only connection between the Recommendations of the Survey 
Report on rural libraries and the healthy youngster, for that is all it 
is—a six-year-old—known as the C.L.S. is that we “strongly recom- 
mended ” a plan for rural libraries. It is not our child, but we would 
be happy if we were to be named its godfathers. If we are worthy 
of that honour we feel that the Survey was worth while; to others— 
the Director in particular—is the credit. 


REGIONAL GROUPING. 


Regional grouping of libraries, both rural and urban and not 
limited to public libraries, formed the text of Recommendation 6. 
Nine or ten such groups were suggested. Inter-lending of books 
within the group and with other groups was indicated. With the ex- 
ception of an interim scheme of inter-lending which is operated from 
Wellington, nothing has been accomplished with this recommendation. 
The inter-lending scheme, a N.Z.L.A. project, has proved a very con- 
siderable success and it has found the C.L.S. a willing and enthusi- 
astic working supporter of the scheme. In fact the C.L.S. has become 
its core, and it has also become, for the time being, “the clearing- 
house for the entire library system of the country and the chief 
source of all bibliographical information.” The regional grouping 
recommendation has not been lost sight of. It is, in fact, a very live 
question, and a Planning Committee was set up at the last Annual 
General Meeting of the N.Z.L.A. held early this year, and a meeting 
of the committee has just been convened to consider ways and means 
of working out the project. 

The National Library proposal (Recommendation 7) as might be 
expected under present war conditions, has not developed to any 
extent. The recommendation involved a large expenditure on build- 
ings, etc., which, because of the government’s war programme, was 
out of the question. Despite this, however, a certain amount of con- 
sideration has been given to it, but for the present that is all the pro- 
gress that can be reported. 


STAFF TRAINING. 
Considerable success has been achieved with Recommendation 8, 
Professional Training, although not exactly on the lines set out by the 
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surveyors. War conditions may have had something to do with this, 
and the N.Z.L.A. deserves congratulations for the energetic way it set 
about arranging its own courses of training in librarianship—two 
courses, a General Course and a Children’s Librarian’s Course— 
which have now been in operation for about two years. Both courses 
are comprehensive and thorough, strongly biassed on the tutorial 
principle, and with a number of original features (e.g., a reading 
record in lieu of the orthodox literary examinations and a careful 
assessment of course work with the fina] examination in granting 
passes). The Children’s Librarian’s Course has many commendable 
and unique features. 

Except for one or two isolated exceptions, very little progress has 
been made in improving the low scale of remuneration noted in the 
report, and considering the increased standards which the Association 
has set and the better qualified personnel which librarianship is 
attracting to libraries. something must be done to improve salaries. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE. 


School libraries (Recommendation 9) have shown a very marked im- 
provement in the period. Credit for this may be traced to a number 
of causes: (1) The overseas tours of a number of New Zealand educa- 
tionists who were able to study school libraries; (2) the formation of 
a Schools Section of the N.Z.L.A.; and (3) the training received by 
two New Zealand children’s librarians at the Pittsburgh library 
school. These and other factors have subtly permeated the whole 
children’s library movement in New Zealand. Influence of the South 
Canterbury, Dunedin and Otago, and the Taranaki school services, and 
more recently the effects of the C.L.S. in this direction, have shown 
the way to better school library service. Individual schools of all 
grades have also improved their library standards, and many public 
libraries have established or improved their services for young people 
from the primary age to the adolescent. Altogether progress in this 
side of library work has been quite marked, but we still have a dis- 
tance to go to reach the heights. 


REBIRTH OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


And so I come to the end of the decalogue, Recommendation 10, 
which perhaps has been one of the most fruitful of all the recom- 
mendations. Most of the specific recommendations have been given 
effect to, and many more that were not given particular mention have 
been undertaken with success (witness the training courses). 

The first and, I think, the most important step which the Associa- 
tion took was the alteration in its Constitution which gave individuals 
and institutions equal status in membership. This change was made 
in 1935 at the Timaru meeting. Before this membership was con- 
fined to institutions. At that date the membership stood at 83; at the 
last Annual Meeting it was 411. This alteration in the Constitution 
of the Association opened it to librarians and others interested in lib- 
rary improvements and brought new ideas and enthusiasms into its 
deliberations and activities. It made possible the establishment of 
branches, of which there are now five, and sections of which there 
are two—a University and a School Section. An idea of the work 
that the Association has undertaken in the last ten years may be 
gleaned from a glance at the files of Conference Proceedings and 
- N.Z, Libraries. Bibliography with a local emphasis (e,g., Index to 

New Zealand Periodicals and the Union List of Serials), N.Z. Book 
Resources (which now incorporates a number of projects which form- 
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erly were unrelated), Training for Librarianship, Librarian’s Salaries 
and Conditions, Post-war Planning and Regional Services are a few 
of the matters it has worked upon or is considering. The work which 
these standing and other special committees have performed has been 
nothing short of marvellous and deserves a fuller consideration than 
I can give it at this time. It has only been made possible by mem- 
bers who have considered their personal interests and inclinations of 
less importance than the work they put their hands to. Enthusiasm 
has been its keynote. The work which the Book Resources Committee 
has done is beyond praise, and the same applies to practically every 
other committee, some of them, such as the Union List of Serials, 
one-man committees. Every member of the profession, whether he 
realises it or not, owes a debt of gratitude to the men and women who 
have served the Association and the profession as the members of 
these committees have. It is their work which has raised the lib- 
raries of the Dominion from their low position of ten years ago to 
what it is to-day and to the higher level it promises to reach in the 
not too far distant future. 

The Association has not been satisfied to work in narrow lines. 
Purely professional and domestic matters naturally have their im- 
portance, but in any direction where the mission of the printed page 
beckons there you will find New Zealand librarians. When the war 
broke out the Association and the C.L.S. immediately offered their 
services jointly on behalf of member libraries and their staffs to col- 
lect, arrange, and process books and magazines for the use of the 
men of the fighting services, and although the work has now grown 
into a special branch of the Army (A.E.W.S.) the organisation still 
functions and co-operates in the service. As long as this spirit en- 
dures I have every confidence in the effectiveness of New Zealand’s 


libraries. 
A PERSONAL NOTE. 

When the Editor invited me to comment on the results of the Survey 
Report to date I wasn’t too eager to respond. Now I really must con- 
fess I have rather enjoyed doing it. Not for any egotistic satisfaction 
I had in the job, but because it gives me an opportunity to pay my per- 
sonal tribute to the people, particularly the young, energetic, and en- 
thusiastic librarians of all degrees from juniors to chiefs who have 
translated into some semblance of reality the pious hopes which Ralph 
Munn and I put on paper ten years ago. These unselfish workers 
include the secretarial staffs, editors, conveners of committees, com- 
mittee men, and a host of anonymous individuals who work in 
branches to check dreary book-lists for the Book Resources Com- 
mittee, or make moving pictures to explain the work of libraries, or 
sort out the worth-while books from the thousands of dirty, delapi- 
dated, or trashy cast-offs for the men who are fighting the war for 
us, or those others who in their spare time take books to the sick in 


hospitals; to them and others who have done their bit to make books 

fulfil their mission to the people I want very much to say “thank you.” 
I agree with Ralph Munn that it is time to forget the Survey Re- 

port. Other times, other manners. But, by golly, it has been fun! 


POST SCRIPT. 


IT GIVES ME EXTRAORDINARY GRATIFICATION TO 
RECORD THAT THE AUCKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY HAS JUST 
DECIDED TO GO FREE. I HOPE THAT THIS WILL MARK 
THE BEGINNING OF A CHANGE IN THE LARGER URBAN 
LIBRARIES OF THE DOMINION. 
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THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


A. G. W. Dunningham, 8.0. Libraries, A.E.W.S. and City 
Librarian, Dunedin. 








About seven or eight years ago Mr. Alley, who I think is the first 
person to have done mobile service seriously in New Zealand, took 
me out on the A.C.E. van in Canterbury and wanted to know if I had 
ever thought of the effect on library service which mobility at the rate 
of 30 40 miles an hour was likely to have. I hadn’t thought about it 
then, but am fairly confident now that this is the problem which we 
will be coping with during the next ten years,—the change over from 
static to mobile library service. 


STATIC LIBRARY SERVICE. 


During the last ten years we have gone nearly as far as we can in 
co-operation between static library units. We have developed inter- 
library-loan and it is generally admitted now that no library can be 
completely self-sufficient. We begin to feel even that to the extent to 
which we do pretend that our local book stocks are adequate, whether 
in the main centres or in Kaukapakapa, we are misleading borrowers 
and are to that extent charletans and humbugs. We know that local 
stocks will be deficient in some subjects and we know that the national 
stock is deficient in some sections, and it is for this reason that the 
N.Z.L.A. Book Resources Committee has been set up to see that nation- 
ally at least we do check the annual output of books and do attempt 
to fill the gaps in current buying and in buying which has been done 
in the past. We expect now that all items of any importance written 
in English and still available will be brought into New Zealand and 
because of this we face the borrower in the main centres or in Kau- 
kapakapa with strengthened confidence. We can say now that through 
the request service any borrower wherever he may be in New Zealand 
can ask for any book he needs and that he will get it through his local 
library—or if his local library is unwilling to act, through direct 
approach to the Country Library Service. This is an achievement 
and it is as far as we can go with static library service. It is as far 
as a city library can go with a system of branches with static stock. 
It is as far as we have gone at present in giving service to secondary 
schools and to technical high schools. Anyone anywhere can request 
any book he wants for a serious purpose and there is a fair certainty 
that he will get it. At this stage in static library service we have 
resort to what we call extension work and publicity. 


THE REQUEST SERVICE IS NOT ENOUGH. 


If recommendations had to be made for the most rudimentary 
organisation which would guarantee some kind of national service it 
would be just this,—static libraries, request service and publicity. No 
one would suggest now that this is enough. The Munn-Barr Report 
envisaged a mobile library service and the Country Library Service 
from the commencement of service arranged for some traffic of books 
to pass through all participating libraries. The reason for this is 
clear enough. The local library is justified in owning the books it can 
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wear out, i.e. for which it can get about 100 issues. Other titles are 
i and should be borrowed,—or if some marginal titles are 
they will be held as permanent stock and for reference. The 
smaller the town the warrower the range which can with economy be 
owned locally,—until in a township the only items which justify local 
ownership are western and detective stories. This means that for 
smaller townships the whole range of books other than light fiction 
needs to be borrowed in some way, and this is too heavy a job to be 
done by the request service. Mobile service is the only way. 

We have also to look at the library axiom that the range of inter- 
ests represented in a community is not very much less wide whether 
the community be large or small. If we accept this with some reser- 
vations in the case of technical books covering large-scale manufac- 
turing and other topics likely to be more in demand in the city than 
in the country we are still left with the obligation to circulate a wide 
range of stock through every point of distribution and to see that 
within twelve months a selected range of the annual output is bought 
and circulated in sufficient duplication to allow it to be seen at all 
points of distribution. 


SEEING A WIDE RANGE OF STOCK. 


Regional stock can be imagined as representing almost complete 
coverage and it is interesting to consider how useful, apart from 
staff use, subject cataloguing of this stock at the headquarters library 
is going to be to the borrower who draws his books from a township 
library 80 miles away. Borrowers in the city will have access to the 
catalogue but to the borrower outside the city the range of stock avail- 
able is the range of stock which he sees, and seeing stock is 
a kind of subject cataloguing done by borrowers,—and in 
practice it appears to be done effectively because more re 
quests are received from borrowers who have seen a_ wide 
range of books, and less from borrowers who have seen narrow 
static collections. Changing displays of books are therefore needed 
for two reasons—(1) to give the borrower in the region a reasonable 
range of books from which to make his selection; (2) to let the 
borrower in the region see what is available so that he will request 
later, when he needs it, the kind of book which he has previously seen 
casually. This subject approach to stock may appear to be costly, 
but it should I think be agreed that books are the best publicity for 
books, and that lists, broadcasts, publicity articles and other devices 
may aid but can only be secondary to the circulation of stock as the 
— a and most effective way of letting borrowers know what is 
available. 


LAWS OF MOTION. 


For library purposes it may be worth trying to re-state the laws 
of motion in this way: 


(1) A generous but selected range of the annual output should be 
circulating through all points of distribution if possible within 
12 months, as well as a reasonable selection of books published 
in the past. 

(2) The smaller the community the more frequent the exchange 
needed, but even monthly exchanges on a per-capita basis will 
never allow the small community to see many books. The only 
solution in the case of the small community seems to be a com- 
bination of exchange with direct service, ic. a display with 
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borrowing from the van stock for a day or part of a day 
regularly once a month. . : 

(3) Books must be circulated at different rates. It is wasteful for 
any book to remain at any point of distribution for more than 
one month without getting an issue,—and if the local librarian 
is not able to find a borrower for the book in that time it 
should pass on. This means at least monthly exchanges at all 
points of distribution, and in direct service as in (2) above a 
book may remain at a point of distribution for not more than 


a day. 

(4): Coleus, a book which attracts attention locally and becomes 
the subject of discussion and is wanted and reserved by a num- 
ber of readers must remain at the point of distribution until a 
duplicate has been sent. This involves a generous policy of 
duplication in the region. This duplication is worth while be- 
cause it does appear that the best recommendation of books is 
the recommendation by readers to readers. 


THE CITIES AND SECONDARY CITIES. 


If regional library service is adopted I think that city and secon- 
dary city libraries are likely to be involved in depot work either as 
regional headquarters or as regional depots or sub-depots, and being 
involved in circulating work for the region they will, I think, look to 
their own services and consider whether static service in the cities can 
any longer be justified in view of the work which needs to be done. 
If branches have static stock is it enough to rely on reservation to 
put borrowers in touch with everything not shown on the branch 
shelves? More harm than good would be done if the habitual bor- 
rower comes in time to think of the library stock as the narrow range 
which he happens to see on the branch shelves. A circulating service 
is also needed for city schools and for secondary and technical high 
schools in the city and in the region. Technical collections should 
reach quickly the people who need them most, and apart from circula- 
tion to technical high schools cities could arrange circula- 
tion through library stations in firms and factories and this might 
well be regarded as part of the library contribution towards rehabili- 
tation. In any case it can be argued that service on the job is more 
valuable than service to the suburbs because the place of work is a 
place where people know each other and where there can be conversa- 
tion and discussion including discussion of books and reading. The 
suburb on the other hand is not so much a community as a collection 
of communities divided chiefly by sect and church-going; there are 
those who have their friends in other suburbs. The branch library 
forms a natural centre as do the shops, but it is not a social centre 
where one goes to talk or to discuss. It could become a social centre 
if, as I think is possible, the suburban branches become responsible 
for activities wider than those of the library and include the showing 
of films, provision for drama, a workshop, discussion groups, and 
provision for the meetings of suburban societies. I think there is 
something to be said for the provision of suburban clubs including a 
branch of the city library and other activities based on the serving 
of evening meals and supper, and with provision for innocent pastimes 
such as cards and chess. Something of this kind may be possible or 
desirable, but personally I think that mobile service to the real com- 
munities, the people who work together, may give a better return. 

Can it be said that, as in regional service, so also in the city the 
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display of stock where it is needed is the best form of publicity which 
can be used, and that taking a duplicated selection of stock out for 
borrowers to see may do more to acquaint them with the subject scope 
of the library than the alarming but accurately classified shelves of 
the main library and the catalogue which the present generation of 
adults has hardly learned either to use or to respect. Relying on 
subject cataloguing may become possible at some stage in the future 
but my view is that in the next ten years the stress needs to be on 
display and if possible on mobile display. 


STAFFING AND SALARIES, 


During the next ten years we must cope with the problem of library 
training. A beginning has been made with the existing correspon- 
dence courses, but very much more is needed. Basically library ser- 
vice is a way by which small capital expenditures on books are made 
to go a very long way by use of skilled labour,—the volume and 
quality of the service depends on the skill with which books are 
selected, ordered, circulated and arranged in collections for reference. 
A very high return or a negligible return is possible for the same 
expenditure according to the quality of the staffing employed, and in 
a sense it can be said that library service is staffing since the quality 
of the staffing will determine entirely the kind of service given. In 
cost also books are probably only about 25% of the total, while 75% 
needs to go in the two commodities which are available locally,—equip- 
ment and labour. There is an obligation in New Zealand to make the 
best possible use of materials bought with overseas funds and this is 
a service which trained library staffs can do. It is for this reason 
that improvement in training facilities should be urged. Labour is 
the largest single cost in library service and labour is a New Zealand 
commodity and its standard of work can be whatever we make it. 


The time has come I think for the establishment of some kind of 
library school where courses or refresher courses can be taken by 
everyone entrusted with responsible library work from the voluntary 
librarian in a country township to the chief reference librarian in a 
city. All need to see other libraries and all need to compare notes 
and to discuss improvements in the service. Payment needs to be 
made by the school to assistants attending and provision needs to be 
made for trained relievers to carry on the work while courses are 
being taken. And when staffing is trained it needs to be paid suff- 
cient to retain it because the cost of training is going to be wasted 
if the turnover of staffing should continue at anything approaching its 
present rate. Wastage will also occur if trained married women are 
not retained for the year or so after marriage which they may elect 
to spend at work before becoming involved in the pleasant but expen- 
sive business of rearing children. 


It is the main body of library staffing, the children’s librarians, the 
reference assistants, order assistants and cataloguers, and people who 
work on information desks, who need intensive training and who once 
trained are the people on whom the quality of the service depends. 
It is not enough for chief librarians to be adequately paid because 
there are comparatively few positions of this kind in New Zealand, 
but high salaries are needed for this section of staffing which does 
responsible work and which is not likely to rise to higher positions 
because of the limited number of executive positions available. Until 
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the salary status of this section of library employees allows both men 
and women to rise to the £400 and £500 salary level, or at least to 
parity with teaching, we will not have adequate stability in staffing. 


PROPHECY. 


I think the prophecy can be made now that following the recent 
goods news from Auckland the next ten years will see library service 
“go free.” I hope in the future we will be able to say good-bye to 
the abominable Browne issue system which has turned libraries into 
treadmills and reduced staffing to the level of what the Americans 
would call “ pages ”—and that film charging or some other mechanical 
device will take its place. I hope we will begin to doubt the librarian- 
ship of libraries which profess the Dewey Decimal System and the 
Visiblex and other library paraphernalia, but have not a good working 
request service and a generous flow of stock; I think we may find 
regional library service forcing us into regional conferences and with 
regional conferences electing representatives to a national conference; 
and that regional service may demonstrate the greater economy of 
the classified catalogue as against the doubtful use by a limited public 
of the dictionary catalogue; I think we need to look at hospital ser- 
vice, and if we believe in reformative detention something should be 
done about establishing prison libraries and especially vocational 
material for prison libraries; we need to organise a national morgue 
for last copies of little used books and to plan regional collections or 
a national collection of play reading material and of music, 


Technical service will require at least one science graduate as a 
reference assistant in each region, and at the national centre it may 
be possible for the librarians of departmental libraries to be selected 
with a view to their acting as subject specialists in their particular 


fields. The national library buildings and the university library 
buildings should be built, and I hope that in the country in townships 
of less than 2,000 we may see comfortably furnished double-unit 
State houses serving as library-communty-centres where a fire is 
kept burning in the winter and with rooms where one can sit and 
talk and possibly have meals. 


All projects for the future hinge on the difficult administrative 
problem of the relationship between government and local body fin- 
ance and staffing,—because it is only if this can be solved in the 
future as successfully as it has been done in the past by the Country 
Library Service that another stage in the change-over from static to 
mobile library service can be made. 





OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY NEWS 


DENTAL SCHOOL LIBRARY. In its new quarters this has begun 
to offer a much-needed service to staff and students. It occupies the 
room which formerly housed the Dental Museum. Several island 
book stacks have been installed, there are tables and chairs to seat a 
dozen readers, and a librarian is in attendance from 10 a.m. to 
12.30 p.m. and from 1.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. In addition to Dental litera. 
ture a service of books for general reading is being provided from 
the main library. These will be changed once a term. An advisory 
committee meets monthly and consists of representatives of the Dental 
Faculty and the Dental Students’ Association as well as the Univer- 
sity Librarian and the Dental Library Assistant. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE. The University Council has approved 
the reconstitution of the Library Committee so as to consist of the 
following :— 


(a) Four representatives of the Council in addition to the Chan- 
cellor and Vice-Chancellor. 


(b) One representative of each Faculty except Law to be nomi- 
nated by the respective Faculties and approved by the Profes- 
sorial Board. 


(c) Three representatives of the whole teaching staff to be nomi- 
nated by the Professorial Board. 


4 


N.Z.L.A. NEWS AND NOTES 


COUNCIL 


N.Z.L.A. Council met in Christchurch on Friday, October 20, 1944. 
The main business before council was the consideration of a report 
from the Planning Committee on the proposed regional development of 
the Country Library Service. This document will be printed in the 
December issue by N.Z. Libraries. The other important issue dis 
cussed was the proposal to establish a library school in New Zealand. 
This topic is mentioned below in the account of the Training Con- 
mittee meeting. 


TRAINING COMMITTEE 


THE Training Committee met in Christchurch on October 19 and 21, 
1944. Those present were G. T. Alley (convener), D. Bibby (secre 
tary), J. Barr, C. Collins, J. Harris, D. White; C. Troup and M. Par- 
sons by invitation. 


The committee received and discussed the following documents :— 


(a) Library training for regional service. Report by A. G. W. 


Dunningham. 3/8/44. 
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(b) Training for special librarianship. Report by M. L. Brown. 
18/10/44. 


(c) Government department libraries. Memorandum from G. H. 
Scholefield. 16/10/44. 


(d) Minutes of meeting of sub-committee held to consider the ques- 
tion of improving the training and conditions of departmental 
librarians. 


(e) Recommendation from Planning Committee. 17/10/44. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
It was resolved :— 


“ That, in view of the very great need which exists and will continue 
to exist for some time for trained library personnel in New Zealand, 
the Government be asked to establish in consultation with the Train- 
ing Committee of the N.Z.L.A. intensive training facilities in Welling- 
ton, and that steps be taken to obtain the services of Miss M. P. Par- 
sons, Director of the U.S. Information Library, as director of the 
project. ' 


N.Z.L.A. Council at its meeting formally passed a resolution endors- 
ing the above proposal. In the discussion of the proposed library 
school three main points emerged. The proposed school would prob- 
ably have three functions— 


(1) It would absorb an intake of approximately thirty graduates, 
B.A. degree being a minimum qualification, with the proviso 
that a selected group of non-graduate library assistants whose 
general background and experience was approved by the Train- 
ing Committee would be allowed to take the course. 

The degree prerequisite is desirable because the standard of 
work done at the school, would be higher if the students have 
reasonable educational qualifications. Students would probably 
specialize in fields after three or four months at the school. 


Tutoring at the general training course. 

The present correspondence courses would be continued for 
assistants who could not attend the school, but tutoring would 
be undertaken by the staff of the school who would also become 
responsible for the compiling of the Diploma Course. 


(3) Intensive courses. 

Intensive courses for specialist groups such as government 
departmental librarians would be desirable. Country librarians 
from smaller centres would need to receive training in the basic 
routines of library management. 


[N.B. The above embodies points raised in discussion only. No for- 
mal policy has been elaborated. ] 


CHILDREN’S COURSES 


The committee received a report from the tutor of. the Children’s 
Librarian’s Training Course, who reported that one third of the 
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entrants over the three year period 1941-4 had completed, one third 
had withdrawn, and the remainder many of whose work was excellent 
were nevertheless in arrears. Points which emerged in discussion were 
these: that the wisdom of continuing with this course by the corres- 
pondence method was doubtful; students must necessarily spend much 
time writing notes which might be more profitably spent in reading: 
school holiday periods when library exchanges were made resulted in 
increased burdens for staff members who had little energy available 
for extra work at the end of the day. The need for a training school 
for children’s librarians was urgent, and the question was placed on 
the agenda for the February meeting. 


It was resolved to admit no more students to the course until the 
next meeting of the committee. The group whose work was incon- 
plete were granted one year from date in which to finish, and the 
secretary was empowered to grant certificates to the other students 
covering the parts completed. 


GENERAL COURSE 


A general discussion was held concerning the merits and demerits 
of the block system of marking, which has been adopted for Part II. 
It was generally conceded that students themselves approved the new 
method: they received better tutoring, and under the “ general com- 
ment” system were able to gain a clearer idea of how their level of 
work compared with that of others. The tutor found the comparison 
of many answers valuable. One tutor suggested that the old relation- 
ship between tutor and student was not possible, but conceded that 
credits outweighed debits. The experiment_had been a successful one, 


SCHOOLS’ SECTION ANNUAL MEETING 


The Schools’ Section of the N.Z.L.A. held its First Annual Meeting 
on August 24, at Wellington College. There were over forty members 
represented. The convener presented the Annual Report, and discus- 
cion of various points mentioned in the report followed. It was 
unanimously resolved that the help of both the N.Z. Library Associa- 
tion and the Secondary Schools’ Association should be sought in 
making an approach to the Education Department with the object of 
obtaining more liberal staffing arrangements to enable necessary lib- 
rary work to be efficiently carried out. Various representatives took 
the opportunity to bring forward for discussion problems that had 
arisen in the management of their school libraries. 


The following comprise the new Committee:—Chairman, Mr. A. $. 
Farquhar (Rongotai College); Hon. Secretary, Miss E, F, Turner 
(Palmerston North Girls High School) ; Members of Committee, Miss 
C. M. Heine (Wellington Girls’ College), Miss D. McCartney (Wel: 
lington East Girls’ College), Mr. N. A. Byrne (Wellington Technical 
College), Mr. T. E. Beard (Wellington College), and Mr. J. W. 
Russell (Nelson College). 
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THE BRANCHES 
AUCKLAND 


Miss E. Maisie Smith, recently-appointed Tutor-Organizer to the 
Auckland W.E.A. staff, was the speaker at the August general meeting 
of the Auckland Branch, which was held in the Grafton Branch Lib- 
rary. In tracing the historical outline of New Zealand literature, the 
speaker laid special emphasis on the big part played by women and 
the various influences evident in their writings. Miss Smith has done 
a tremendous amount of research in New Zealand literature, and con- 
siderable interest was taken in her recounting of many little-known 
facts about the history of our literature. A lengthy discussion fol- 
lowed during the serving of afternoon-tea. 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


The September meeting of the Palmerston North Branch took the 
form of a genera] discussion on the possibility and means of making 
a survey of the libraries in this district. Mr. H. Greenwood outlined 
the object of the survey and Miss Watson gave a resume of the work 
already done in this direction by the Otago Branch. It was decided 
to form a committee to take charge of the work and the following 
members were appointed:—Miss M. Watson (convener), Miss E. 
Turner, Miss J. Blyth and Miss J. Swinbourn. 


LIBRARY INTER-LOAN 


“ Library inter-loan,” a handbook on inter-loan procedure compiled 
by the N.Z.L.A. Book Resources Committee in co-operation with 
Country Library Service, has just been published. The booklet is 
intended to be an instruction manual for librarians and library staffs, 
in particular those handling inter-loan requests. It is hoped that lib- 
rarians will make sure that members of their staff are thoroughly 
familiar with the procedure outlined, and that in future all inter- 
loan applications will be carefully made out in accordance with the 
procedure which is specified. 


Copies have been distributed to all institutional members of the 
association, and additional copies will be made available upon applica- 
tion to the secretary. Individual members requiring copies (it is pre- 
sumed that many people more particularly students of the General 
Training Course will be in this position), should apply to the secretary 
at an early date. 


The booklet printed by the Caxton Press is commendable typo- 
graphically. The form followed is that first adopted in the ‘ Case for 
free library service,’ i.e. using paragraph headings which run on to 
form a precis of the content of the book when read consecutively. 


A list of N.Z.L.A. abbreviations is given in an appendix. It should 
be noted that this is not a list of libraries participating in the inter- 
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loan scheme, although the majority of libraries mentioned do so. For 
lists of libraries participating in the inter-loan scheme consult earlier 
issues of N.Z. Libraries. 


BOOK RESOURCES 


Association members are again reminded that the work of the C.LS. 
headquarters is considerably reduced when librarians forward their 
accessions lists on cards. The volume of work entailed in compiling 
the union catalogue is considerable—typing cards from mimeographed 
lists increases the burden. It is realised that all libraries at present 
are suffering from staff shortages, but co-operation in this matter will 
be appreciated. 


RURAL SCIENCE 


Nelson Education Board. 


Rural science, Sugar beet, a model project on a crop study with 
information on the plant and the sugar beet industry by A. G. L. 
Cork, supervisor, agriculture and science, Nelson Education Board, 
with a —_—- on sugars by E. J. Currie. Nelson. The board 
1941. 1/-. 


This pamphlet originally published two or three years ago should 
be of interest to school and training college librarians. 


PERSONAL 


Miss C. I. Pinwill, chief assistant, Canterbury Public Library, 
ne has resigned and has left for England where she is to 
married. 


Mrs, Nancy Whitlock, senior assistant, Canterbury Public Library, 
Christchurch, has been appointed chief assistant. 


Miss M. Kennedy, a well-known teacher in the Christchurch dis- 
—_ has been appointed librarian to the Christchurch Training Col- 
ege. . 


Mrs. E. Buxton has resigned from the staff of the Otago Univer- 
sity Library. Miss Jean Calder has been appointed junior assistant 
(temporary), and Mrs. W. Conly will act as part-time typist until 
the end of the year. 
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